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WILLIAM M. CHASE 


BY DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


HASE has vanished. No more under 
the familiar top hat shall we see that 
distinguished countenance. No more, un- 
Jer their militant brows, shall those peering, 
xeen, appreciative eyes suddenly soften 
with sympathy or gleam with the flame of 
illegiance to the painter’s ideal—the ideal 
of work well done. The generous encourage- 
ment which the great man lavished upon 
young painters will be an oft-told tale in the 
years to come; and for those of us who value 
>ersonality in art it is pleasant to think how 
eitractively, in the history of this period, 
Lhe memory of Chase will abide. Some 
will speak of pompous majesty, but all will 
cestify to high-minded and stalwart integ- 
rity, to kindly wisdom and merry wit, to a 
very exceptional alliance, for high purpose, 
bf eye and brain and hand. 

Time was when William M. Chase was 
eegarded by his fellow countrymen as a 
adical artist. That was the time when 
America hungered for art, but did not 
cnow its meaning, when the paintings most 
wdmired were of a story telling character, 
Hlustrative of a historical theme, a bookish 
kdea or a household sentiment. That was 
the time when the organized art-bodies of 
provincial America intrenched themselves 
0 resist the invasion of the young men back 
rom Europe, the student adventurers, 
vho seemed so arrogantly determined to 
mpose their foreign ideas upon the simple 
rredulity of their fathers. They claimed, 
lid these young men, to have learned how 
90 see. Very soon the critics began to see 
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as they did. In the exhibitions it was 
evident that their influence was destined 
to prevail. When George Inness first 
began to paint with a truer vision and a 
freer brush his friends warned him lest he 
ruin his career. I wonder what they 
thought of Chase out in his home state— 
Indiana. For Chase was one of the 
enlightened students, who kept repeating 
“Wake up America,” until they listened to 
him. Before very long the aggressive 
student became the respected teacher and 
he has been teaching, brilliantly and 
soundly, in season and out of season, ever 
since. His battle has been fought and won 
—the battle for the ancient principle of 
good painting for its own sake, for the right 
of the painter to make pictures which shall 
be primarily pictures and stand or fall, not 
by reason of their subject, but by reason of 
their style. Whistler and Sargent de- 
spaired of Phillistine America and made 
that the excuse for living and working in 
England. Chase, too, might have found 
the foreign atmosphere more congenial to 
his art, but he chose to influence, and to 
serve his country instead of escaping from 
it, and he lived to see the contemporary 
art of America surpass that of England. 
Today, they call Chase reactionary, they 
who fight sham battles, brandishing paper 
pistols. And yet the position where he 
held his own against all comers marks the 
battle front of forty years ago, where the 
victory was won which made possible the 
present and the future of American painting. 
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STILL LIFE 


Chase was an eclectic, a representative of 
the best culture of America. He studied 
art in St. Louis and New York and learned 
his capacities and limitations before ever 
he went to Europe. Then, with Duveneck, 
he studied in Munich and mastered the 
trick of dignifying a swagger of brush work 
with a dark and somewhat damaged cloak 
of tone. The cloak began to weigh upon 
him, so he travelled in the Low Countries 
and Italy, and lingered long in Paris and 
London, responding to every influence 
which would make him an abler painter, 
finally matching his mind and taste with a 
congenial spirit by the name of Whistler. 
Fortuny had influenced him a little, Alfred 
Stevens, Vollon, Manet, Whistler and 
Sargent a great deal. They are realists 
and stylists all of them, and the name of 
Chase belongs with theirs in history. The 
appearances of the visible world entranced 
these men, gave them their single-minded 
devotion to the art of reproducing their 
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pleasure with the help of pigment ancé 
brush. There may seem to be conspicuous 
differences between the ornate eloquence 
of Fortuny, the feminine grace and senti. 
ment of Stevens, the masculine force and 
brevity of Manet, the debonair charm anc 
subtlety of Whistler, the artful carelessness 
and easy mastery of Vollon and Sargent 
And yet, in their several ways, all these mer 
sought the same goal and worshipped ai 
the same shrines. Chase is, perhaps, the 
least individual and the most versatile oi 
the group. ‘To give any idea of the flavoi 
of this singularly receptive artist I woulc 
have to mix you a mental cocktail, a blenc 
of the main impressions suggested by thi 
names of the other painters in this para 
graph, a little more, perhaps, of Steven: 
than of Whistler, a little more of Vollox 
than of Sargent, with just a tang of Mane 
and poured, let us say, into a quaint glas: 
of the fine fashion of Fortuny. 

Chase was an eclectic and he paintec 
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Imost everything in almost every conceiv- 
ble manner. And yet when the history of 
he period is written by a critic yet unborn, 
; may be that he will write that this same 
‘hase rivalled Chardin in painting fruits 
nd vegetables and Vollon in painting 
opper and brass and that he is unequalled 
y any other painter in the representation 
{ the shiny, slippery, fishiness of fish. His 
Interiors’” seem to me almost as good as 
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his “Still Life.” Whether it is the sumptu- 
ous splendor of a Venetian palace, shaded 
from the summer sun, or just a perspective 
of rooms, in which one would like to live, 
the charm of a Chase Interior is immediate. 
It is more than a trick of cool light on re- 
flecting surfaces, mahogany table-tops and 
hard-wood floors. It is a hint of once 
familiar moments long forgotten, a senti- 
ment for the quiet dignity of a patrician 
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home. The landscapes of Chase are well 
conceived and resourcefully executed, high 


in key, bright in color, and a bit “tight” in * 


handling when the theme is Italy, strong 
in brush stroke and texture when there is 
cloud-movement overhead and the Shin- 
necock moors under foot. The portraits 
are always professionally skillful. I am 
thinking particularly with pleasure of 
* Alice,” as delightfully companionable a 
little girl as ever lived on canvas, and I am 
thinking of the “Lady with a White 
Shawl,” the good taste of it and its affec- 


tionate comprehension. Before this pic- 
ture, no one can speak of “mere virtuosity.” 

In conclusion, then, Chase was a very 
able painter of the old Velasquez tradition 
(and there is none better). He was the 
intimate friend of Whistler (who called 
him ‘“‘the Colonel”). He had been for 
many years a richly inspiring (fiercely 
intolerant), wise and magnetic teacher. 
And he will continue to be the embodiment 
and the epitome of that much underesti- 
mated phase of our life as a nation—our 
practical desire for beauty. 


PAINTING 


BY WILLIAM M. CHASE 


An address made at the Annual Dinner of the American Federation of Arts, given in the interest of ‘‘The Arts,” 
at Washington, D. C., on the evening of May 19th, 1916. 


HAPPEN to be a member of the most 

magnificent profession that the world 
knows. There is no profession that can 
quite compare to it. It has a standard 
established for all time of the highest 
dignity; so much so that I believe I am 
voicing the opinion of every member of my 
profession when I say that one of the 
thoughts in our minds is that when we pass 
away we will leave a record of having been 
here. 

I am happy in the thought that interest 
in Art is increasing in America; that, 
whereas, a few years ago we had scarcely 
any Art Museums, we now have many. 
There is no influence of so refining a nature 
as really pure, great art. 

Touching, as a painter, upon the technical 
side, let me remind you that all good pic- 
tures are well made—thoroughly well made; 
and that the aim of every great artist, so 
far as technique goes, is, to as great an 
extent as possible, to do away with the 
intermission between his head and his hand 
—to express what he sees and feels in a 
way which may be lasting. I think there 
could not be a time when it was more 
necessary than just now for some one to 
call attention to these facts. 


I would recall to your remembrance, 
also, the fact that there is really great work 
in our midst and that there will always be. 
This is in part the influence of art-loving 
communities. Fortunately this apprecia- 
tion of art grows rapidly. It is only 
necessary for one to make a good beginning 
—to have seen good art—to desire to see 
more. I insist, however, that one must see 
for oneself, and there is where the museum 
plays its part. You can no more know 
about art from reading about it merely, 
than you can expect to know about musie¢ 
from reading about it. You must see 
pictures, you must see sculpture, you must 
see architecture, you must see the best art 
to be benefited. 

I hesitate to touch upon the so-called 
“cubists”’ and “futurists” for the reason 
that to be discussed is exactly what they 
want—it matters not whether it be favor- 
able or otherwise. I would not mention 
them at all if it were not that it becomes a 
serious matter as concerning the student. 
It is a serious matter when students are 
told that they must not know anything in 
art. I have tried in vain to find out what 
the aim of it all is, and the nearest I have 
succeeded in coming to any kind of a con- 
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lusion is that any indication in a work of 
rt that the producer of that work has had 
any training was proof of his failure, 
aither in ancient or modern times. In 
other words the student is told that he must 
vet out of school. Now there is no one in 
the world who is not pleased to be told that 
re need not go to school. Furthermore, 
o be told that one is a natural genius is 
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most flattering and delightful. What is 
the result? A tremendous following. In 
spite of this I do not think there is any 
occasion for alarm. ‘This kind of thing is 
exhausting itself. I might go so far as to 
say it has already exhausted itself. 

ny great work of art is for ever and ever 
of a lasting quality in that you can go to it 
for inspiration, for information and for 
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pleasure. Can you understand when I tell! 
you that as a student one picture during 
the course of my study became no less than 
six pictures as I advanced? The same 
picture. Now, what does that mean? That 
art is so thorough, so magnificent, so all- 
round good, that no matter what your 
frame of mind is for the moment, you find 
that in it to satisfy you. I know that we 
who began early enough with our Shake- 
speare, the lines we read years ago we find in 
our thinking years are quite different. So 
it is in painting; the greatest painting is 
just that. 

Fortunately, there are not two pictures 
alike in the world, just as there are not two 
people alike. If they were all alike how 
tiresome it would all be! But that means 
that the method of treatment, the expres- 
sion, is so varied as to be unique. 

T have gone so far as a teacher as to 
recommend students to absorb and give 
themselves up to any one work they care 
for—it does not matter so much what. 
In my student days in Minneapolis I spent 
a long time drinking in a chromo. That 
was my beginning. And let me also 
advise you never to seek to force a work 
upon yourselves. See it with patience, 
in case it is a work by an accepted person, 
for it is so easy to establish a prejudice 
against a work, making it difficult to readily 
understand it. See it, accept it, as much 
as you find in it, and be happy about it 
whatever happens. There is such a ten- 
dency to appear smart in all lines of life 
and especially. it seems to me, in the fine 
arts. The expression one hears. oftener 
than any other in a gallery, ““Oh, that is 
good; I like that,’ does not necessarily 
mean that that picture is worth anything 
at all. And the tendency to criticize, to 
find fault! I have thought if ever I had 
a voice in the matter of erecting a great 
museum I would have carved deeply in 
stone over the door, “These works are for 
your pleasure, not for your criticism.” 

Of the different phases of pictures, I am 
thinking we have behind us the story 
telling picture and the picture with a senti- 
ment. Sentiment has covered up a multi- 
tude of sins in art. Yes, and probably will 
continue to do so. The story-telling pic- 
ture, of course, is an absolute impossi- 
bility, the picture that depends for its 


interest alone on the story. Imagine how 
impossible! We who have ever told a 
story, seek not to tell the same story to the 
same person the second time. Now, for the 
matter of sentiment. Let me say to you, 
and it: may surprise you, that all really 
great pictures, those of the kind that will 
endure, have been named by others than 
the artist. A picture must have a name 
just as a baby is named to distinguish it 
from others and for the catalogue. This 
is the only reason, for really the picture 
ought to speak for itself. 

I am not going to insist that you begin 
with buying the best and leave alone the 
rest. I think we must always make our 
beginnings just as I made my beginning 
with the chromo. I think you have to 
begin by taking the kind of thing you care 
for. There is the kind of picture you can 
live with and there is the kind that you 
eannot. There is not a collector in this 
country whom I know that has not bought 
pictures that he had to get rid of in time. 

When I think that I am a member of the 
greatest profession in the world and that 
I may be remembered, and in time I hope 
with some respect, as a member of that 
profession, it makes me happy; this pro- 
fession that has had such wonderful masters, 
such monumental masters as the Italians 
who in their design and technique reached 
the highest standard, such masters as 
Velasquez, such masters as Rembrandt. 
And is it not magnificent that the most 
encouraging kind of art for artists is the 
best? Itis the poor work that discourages 
one always. I remember, as much as I 
respect the great Gerome, that when I saw 
his work as a student I thought, “Why, I 
must be able to do as well as that. J have 
not much patience to try, but I suppose 
I must.” But later when I went to the 
Louvre and there I saw the “Infanta”’ 
by Velasquez and other things, I said, 
“Here is a man of great powers; I would 
care to do something like that, and I 
believe I might.”’ Gerome frightened me 
to an extent that I felt I never could do 
anything. 

Now, our profession is no exception to 
any other. Iam afraid that there are too 
many half educated people in my profession. 
We have in our schools no system of 
graduation. A student is at liberty to 
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leave the school when he likes and set up 
his easel. The result is mediocrity, in- 
completeness. 

And the writers! I made the mistake at 
one time to insist that critics were a 
mistake, and impossible—all writers. I still 
think somewhat as I did as applied to cer- 
tain writers that I know. I insisted that 
if the critic knew enough to make an in- 
telligent criticism upon our work that he 
would be doing it. The means of ex- 


pression is so magnificent they could not 
resist it. At the same time I realize one 
can enjoy a dish without knowing how to 
cook it. So it is quite possible for one to 
really appreciate and understand without 
painting at all. 

Life is very short, is too short for one to 
achieve as much as one would care, but I 
would like to live four times and if I could 
I would set out to do no other things than 
I am seeking now to do. 


WHITE MAGIC 


By James Parton Haney 


Full many talk of Art, to shape its laws. 


I know these not, for all I surely know 


Is that the urge of Beauty moves my heart, 


And out of this my work springs as a song. 


The learned cavil much, but never one 
Shall guess Art’s secret, till he doth essay 


To sing this song himself. 
That in his own endeaver, naught may weigh 


Then he shall prove 


Of rule and counter-rule, save only this— 
Whate’re he fashions shall be done for love. 
So fashioned and so felt, my work is born 
Of longing to transmit the joy I've known 
To countless others, that these too may feel 


The rapturous thrill which its creation gave. 


THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


BY CLARENCE WARD 


T IS a primary object of architecture to 
combine beauty and utility. In the 
Woolworth building this object has been 
achieved to an unusual degree. Designed 
primarily as an office building, it perfectly 
serves this purpose and at the same time is a 


delight to the eye of the beholder. There 
is a trite remark which applies to it: “It 
must be seen to be appreciated.” Only 


to a very limited extent can a written 
account or even a series of photographs 
give the reader an adequate idea of the 
building itself. So vast is its scale, so 
beautiful the effect that it produces and 
so intricate the means by which its beauty 
is attained, that only the most careful 
scrutiny of the building itself will serve to 
make it thoroughly understood. And the 
closer the scrutiny the more remarkable 
does this great building appear. So much 
has already been written about it that a 
short sketch like the present cannet add 
very greatly in the matter of information, 
but may serve more widely to extend the 
number of admirers of this, the most 
beautiful of the lofty buildings of the 
world. 

The Woolworth building produces a 
number of impressions, even at first sight. 
First is that of height and of tremendous 
size, then that of beauty of design and 
detail, and, finally, a gradual! comprehension 
of the means by which the first general 
impression is produced. 

While statistics are irksome, something 
should be said of the size of this great sky- 
scraper. It rises 789 feet above the side- 
walk and, added to this, there is a distance 
of 125 feet to the bottom of the foundation. 
The main building is twenty-eight stories 
in height, and with the tower (which is 


eighty-six feet square) has _ fifty-six 
‘stories in all. This great Gothic 
tower, with its spire, dominates the 


buildings around it, skyscrapers though 
they are, as the spire of a Gothie cathedral 
dominates the roofs and pinnacles which 
surround it. It was indeed a daring thing 
to plan a spire for the skyline of New York, 
yet the Woolworth building, with its gilded 
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crown;rises as naturally from the midst of 
the lofty buildings about it, as the spire of 
Salisbury cathedral rises above the trees 
of its cathedral close. 

But impressed as one is with the size 
and height of the building, it is not this 
which holds the attention. Some _ build- 
ings, the Hudson Terminal and the Equita- 
ble Life for example, attract attention 
largely through their mass. Others, like 
the Singer building, through their height. 
Their design is only secondary. But with 
the Woolworth building this is not the 
case. Its design is as beautiful as its 
scale is large. One is immediately con- 
scious of the fact that on it has been 
lavished not only a great amount of money 
but an even greater amount of study on 
the part of architect and builder. 

The style of the building is based upon 
French flamboyant Gothic. In many ways 
this is an eminently fitting style. In the 
first place, like all French Gothic, it lays 
the chief emphasis upon the perpendicular. 
In the second, it is the style of moulded 
rather than figured decoration. The flow- 
ing lines of its ornament are admirably 
suited to be seen at long distance, where 
the effect of figure carving would be en- 
tirely lost. 

The material for thebuilding has proved 
an even happier choice. Instead of stone 
or marble, which would give but a single 
color tone, and in which moulding and 
carving could be done only at tremendous 
expense, terra cotta has been used for all 
but the four lower stories. It is in the 
use and handling of this material that the 
skill of the architect is especially shown. 
Its use made possible the introduction of 
color, and this, in turn, makes possible 
the execution of delicate designs at tre- 
mendous heights without loss in appearance 
when seen from far below. This point needs 
further explanation, for in it lies much of 
the seeret of the success of the design. In 
the first four stories stone is used. Seen at 
close range this is the best material. Its 
joints are more exact than is possible in 
terra cotta, and there is no need of color 
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DETAIL, WOOLWORTH BUILDING: FOURTH. 
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FIFTH AND SIXTH STORIES 
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to accentuate decoration which is to be 
seen from near at hand. Above this point 
rise fifty-two stories in terra cotta. The 
color used in the upright members is a 
cream, with a soft, matt surface, which 
gives a lustrous sheen in the sunlight, 
without the dazzling effects which a white 
or polished surface would have produced. 
These upright members are moulded in 
broad vertical shafts, giving a play of light 
and shade which emphasizes the height 
of the building in a structurally pleasing 
manner. Between these vertical members 
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the horizontal courses are of a darker tone, 
slightly recessed. This further emphasizes 
the upright lines. Such are the _ basic 
principles of the design. They are espe- 
cially to be admired because they are ab- 
solutely honest. The terra cotta of the 
exterior is a perfect reflection of the skeleton 
of steel which it encloses. 

The decoration is most interesting and 
well worked out. In the lowest of the 
terra cotta stories, where it may be readily 
seen, an elaborate design is used for the 
window heads, the mouldings standing 


es 


cout against the darker ground. The hori- 
7zontal panels in the stories above have a 
ssimpler decoration, but even this is varied 
‘in its design. The mouldings are finely 
‘modeled and of a delicacy which would 
ssearcely be possible in a less plastic matcrial. 

At the twenty-fifth story, the problem of 
‘crowning the main portion of the building 
‘begins. Note the solution of it. For 
ssuch a lofty building a broad, crowning 
‘motif is essential. This is provided by 
the decorative heads of the twenty-fourth 
‘story windows, the recessed windows with 
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STORY COURT WINDOW 


richly decorated jambs above them, the 
canopy at the twenty-sixth story and its 
reflection is that of the twenty-seventh. 
Color plays an important part in producing 
the desired effect. There are no less than 
six colors in the decoration of the jambs of 
the twenty-seventh story windows. As a 
result their modeling is effective both from 
the street far below and at the closest 
range. From the ground it is the design 
that counts, from the level of the windows 
the color element is equally important. 
The canopies of the twenty-sixth story and 
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WOOLWORTH BUILDING, SOUTH GABLE, MAIN BUILDING 


COURTESY OF ATLANTIO TERRA COTTA COMPANY 


the details throughout the entire upper 
part of the building show the same use 
of color; dark colors to accentuate shadows, 
touches of gold to bring details into view. 
It is a remarkable achievement on the 
part of the architect that he has been able 
to design canopies, mouldings and carved 
details, placed at a height of hundreds of 
feet above the pavement, in such a manner 
that they not only appear lacelike and 
beautifully proportioned when seen from 
the street below, but equally beautiful 
when seen at close range. Buttresses, 
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pinnacles, finials, rosettes and crockets, 
while really planned for a lofty position, 
seem designed to be seen from their own 
level. 

In writing of the details the design itself 
has for the moment been forgotten. At 
least, a little more should be said of it. 
The corner shafts of the tower should be 
noticed. They are carried straight through 
the first canopy to the break at the forty- 
second story. Here they are surmounted 
with minarets and then reflected again in 
the corner shafts of the recessed portion of 


at 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


he tower. Their continuous line makes the 
ower distinct from and at the same time 
wn integral part of the building. The 
yreaks in the tower are themselves master 
trokes. It is to the credit of the owner 
hat he permitted the architect to sacrifice 
he space necessary to provide them, there- 
yy preventing the tower from having a 
lumsy, chunky appearance. The handling 
f the masses is also most successful. 
‘ower and building seem in perfect propor- 
ion. Every part is made to count. The 
yvindows are grouped to the best advantage. 


, ROOF OF MAIN 


BUILDING 
COURTESY OF ATLANTIC TERRA COTTA COMPANY 


The gables of the main building furnish an 
admirable abutment to the tower. Even 
the pent roofs play their part. Dark in 
their general tone and ornamented with 
touches of gold, they contrast boldly with 
the building below and yet serve as a rich 
termination to it. The same is true of the 
spire, with its graceful Gothic lantern 
gleaming at the top. 

Nor has the architect lavished all of his 
skill upon the exterior. The entrance 
foyer is a remarkably fine piece of work. 
Its plan is that of a Latin cross, the short 
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WOOLWORTH BUILDING, FLYING BUTTRESS AT FORTY-SEVE 
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COURTESY OF ATLANTIC TERRA OOTTA OOMPANY 


end toward Broadway. ‘The arms have a 
second-story opening into the crossing in 
the center. The predominating note is 
that of gold. The Gothic elevator grills 
are gilded and above and around them the 
walls are of a beautifully veined amber 
marble, paneled with golden Gothic mould- 
ings. A canopy of gracefully carved stone 
tracery crowns the walls and from behind it 
concealed electric bulbs throw their light 
upon the vaulted ceiling above. This is of 
mosaic, gold and green predominating, in a 
delicate design. At the end of the second 
story of the short arms of the cross are wall 
paintings, one of Labor and one of Com- 
merce. The whole effect is that of dignity 
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and quiet richness. The long arm of the 
cross is less decorated. It contains a stair- 
case on the axis of the building and is 
covered by a flat ceiling of glass with rich, 
colored inserts. The corbels in the cornice 
around the ceiling, with their curious 
figures of mediaeval type, show how well 
conceived and executed are all the details. 

Just one word in closing. Not only may 
the city of New York be justly proud of 
possessing one of the treasures of architec- 
ture in the Woolworth building, but the 
thanks of all lovers of art are surely due 
to the man who made its erection possible, 
the architect who conceived, and the men 
who constructed it. 


RODIN’S “‘LE PENSEUR” 


GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO 


EXPOSITION AFTERMATH 


BY MABEL URMY SEARES 


N A certain growing city of southern 

California, one of the many abandoned 
barns which cradle its nascent artistic 
impulse, forms the studio of Francisco 
Cornejo, painter and lover of the historic 
art of Mexico. With an eye sensitive to 
‘beauty of color and design, this promising 
young collector and student has filled his 
rooms with plaster copies of ancient 
religious stone carvings, bits of Aztec 
decoration and the more modern textiles 
and pottery of an interesting land. 

Browsing among these examples of the 
art of an ancient people and wondering 
more and more over their simplicity and 
unity as compared with our own efforts 
displayed in the local souvenir shops, I 
picked up a piece of some ruined plaster 
wall, whose exquisite pink tone sang out 
to me from among the many timé-tinted 
relics of old Mexico. “From some ancient 
ehurch?” I queried. “No,” said Mr. 
| Cornejo, “that is a piece of your own 
World’s Fair at San Francisco. I often 


wonder why you in the United States build 
so much beauty only to destroy it.” 

I have pondered long to find the answer 
and I believe it lies in the heterogeneous 
character of our civilization rather than 
in its youth. A people gathered from all 
quarters of the earth, fed on the art of all 
nations, must assimilate as well as absorb 
much, practice much and dream much 
before it can hope to execute that which 
can truly be called its own. 

Looked at from this standpoint, the 
passing dream cities of the California coast 
are serving their purpose. Much which 
they brought to the people of the United 
States is being assimilated quickly, and as 
trial sheets their lessons of beauty are being 
utilized in such heightened civic ideals as 
that which prompts the retention of many 
of the exposition buildings and that which 
has suggested to the town of Pasadena that 
a concourse of her architects work out of the 
necessary widening of her main thorough- 
fare a really beautiful business street. 
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There is every reason to believe that the 
art of the Exposition will bear fruit not only 
in the studios of American artists, but in the 
realm of public taste as well. Walk into 
the homes of any who visited the Cali- 
fornia expositions last year, or even into 
that of their distant friends in remote 
portions of the country, and you will find 
something reminiscent of the beauty of the 
Fair. It may be only a postal card of the 
Court of the Ages, a photograph of some 
significant fountain, a framed color print 
of a famous painting, or a bit of metal work 
from Sweden or Japan. The response of 
the people to this latest display of our 
resources was pre-eminently an aesthetic 
one. Concessionaires on the Zone failed 
one after another. All but a very few are 
now forgotten. Good things to eat, so 
prominent in reminiscences of the St. Louis 
Exposition, played no part in the devotion 
evoked by the San Francisco Fair. Educa- 
tional it was, sociologically, mechanically 
and in the field of agriculture. The 
preservation of the California building, 
to house the state normal school in San 
Francisco will recognize the educational 
value of the exposition in a fitting monu- 
ment. But throughout the whole year of 
its existence, and now in the exposition’s 
aftermath, its most persistent note les in a 
demand for the pure delight which art 
alone can give. 

No exposition doors ever closed to a 
greater sigh of genuine regret. No more 
persistent throng of pleasure seekers ever 
tramped over the debris of exposition 
buildings nor delayed the wreckers in their 
efforts to denude the grounds. As late as 
May 23, 1916, one might read in a San 
Francisco daily, “‘The lagoon was dry on 
Sunday—the whole place was strewn with 
the wreckage from one gate to the other— 
but the people did not stay away. Next 
Sunday the lagoon will be serene and mirror- 
like. Some of Mr. Laurvik’s pictures will 
be hung and the new life of the new gal- 
leries of the Palace of Fine Arts will begin 
in earnest. The hills of Marin County 
are rose and brown—old Tamalpais has put 
on his summer coat of soft, enchanting 
purple—the bay ripples blue in the sun— 
keep San Francisco away from such a 
pleasure ground—if you can.” 

Today the Fine Arts building is still 


full of men and women every Sunday. 
Books on art have been greatly in demand. 
Serious study of the history of European 
art and of the development of our own has 
absorbed the attention of the most in- 
terested’ and the exposition itself has been 
the occasion for the publishing of numerous 
books descriptive of its galleries and courts. 
Prominent among these is Paul Elder’s 
series culminating in the commemorative 
catalogue de luxe edited by Mr. Trask and 
Mr. Nilson Laurvik, the latter of whom has 
accepted the directorship of the San Fran- 
cisco Art Association, into whose custody 
the executive committee of the Exposition 
has formally given the Palace of Fine Arts 
with its galleries, its belvedere and its be- 
loved lagoon. 

The campaign to preserve the reenforced 
concrete galleries and their surroundings for 
a center of western art has been a purely 
popular one in which the women of San 
Francisco have taken a leading part. The 
people have given generously of their 
money, time, goodwill and energy, and the 
new director has gathered from the studios 
of California a collection of more than 500 
paintings and sculptures from over 150 
artists of the state. 

Here, too, may be seen the Brangwyn 
murals, which are the property of the city, 
and the fine collection of casts representing 
the development of Greek sculpture pre- 
sented to the city by the government of 
Greece. 

Up to May Ist the galleries were hung 
with pictures*which Mr. Trask was able 
to retain, together with new ones which he 
and Mr. Francis McComas assembled. 
While collecting these in eastern cities 
Mr. Trask stated that $500,000 worth of 
paintings and sculptures had been sold 
during the Fair. 

Many fine gifts and loans to the new 
museum are soon to be announced, and 
wealthy lovers of art are rallying to the 
support of the San Francisco Art Associa- 
tion in this work so auspiciously begun. 

As to the preservation of the Marina, 
Mr. William H. Crocker, chairman of the 
citizen’s committee announces the receipt 
of stock subscriptions to the amount of 
$1,750,000 for this project, and the federal 
government can be relied on to do its part 
in the completion of the marine boulevard. 
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THE FINE ARTS BUILDING, PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


FROM A WATER COLOR BY FRANCISOO CORNEJO 


Meanwhile many of the exhibits have 
been sent to the San Diego Exposition, 
which remains open for another year. 
Here the beautiful California building with 
its attractive approach and its court will 
form a permanent ethnological musuem for 
the southwest. 

Permanent museums have in fact received 
a new impetus in the West, and much 
valuable material has found its way from 
the Exposition into their safekeeping. 
Most solidly begun is the collection for 
the new museum in Oakland, now occupy- 
ing temporary quarters but ably arranged 
and assembled by Mr. Robert Harshe, 


whose excellent work as assistant director 
of fine arts gave us the historical sequence 
of the galleries of the United States and 
the now famous collection of prints. 
Oakland has had reproduced from the 
original plaster molds seven pieces of the 
Exposition’s monumental sculpture done in 
travertine, and has also acquired a low 
relief of A. P. Proctur’s “‘Lions,’’ and two 
pieces by Avard Fairbanks. From the 
Chinese government important works in 
lacquer, enamel and ivory carvings, jades 
and carved crystal, from the Japanese 
government, porcelaines, lacquers and a 
series of terra cotta figurines from Sweden, 
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the works of famous artists; some 700 
Indian baskets from the California Counties 
building, and gifts in Ethnology, Natural 
History and Industrial Arts combine to 
make a notable beginning for this Museum 
of history and art. 

The Column of Progress with its ‘“Ad- 
venturous Bowman’’ will be reproduced in 


WILD FLOWER 


To the southern part of the state have 
gone the two fountains, “El Dorado,” by 


Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, and the 
“Fountain of Youth.’ by Mrs. Edith 
Burroughs. These were presented to Los 


Angeles by the directors of the Exposition 
and will be waterproofed and set in one of 
Los Angeles’ system of interesting parks. 
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EDWARD BERGE 


IN ONE OF PASADENA’S GARDEN GLADES 


bronze for San Francisco, as will also James 
KE. Fraser’s popular statue, ““The End of the 
Trail.’ Many of the articles purchased at 
the close of the Exposition were presented 
to the Memorial Museum in Golden Gate 
park. Here also is to be found Rodin’s 
great statue, “Le Penseur,” presented to 
the city by Mrs. Alma de _ Bretteville 
Spreckles, and unveiled with ceremony in 
its place on a small grassy knoll facing the 
conservatories. 
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Many private galleries throughout the 
country have been enriched by paintings, 
etchings or statues from the Fair. With a 
feeling that these works of art were origi- 
nally intended for the people, patrons of art 
are using them to give pleasure to a wide 
circle of friends and lovers of art. In 
the garden of Mrs. Eldredge M. Fowler 
of Pasadena, will be built a loggia, opening 
from a room reproducing the sacristy of the 
Italian building. 
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Through loans to local exhibitions and 
by open house days such patrons of art 
are furthering the good work of the Fair. 

In one of his restaurants with the gay 
name of “Pig’n Whistle,” Mr. A. A. Acker- 
man of San Francisco has carried to the 
public of Los Angeles twenty-one of the 
prize pictures from the Fine Arts Galleries. 
Here the influence of such painters as Wm. 
Chase, Frieseke, Miller and other Americans 
will count constantly in the cultivation 
of taste. 

Of the many bronzes which found their 
way into private homes, none will, perhaps, 
do more as a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever, than Berge’s charming little ‘‘ Wild- 
flower,” bought by Miss Eleanor Bissell, 
and after being shown for weeks in a “City 


Beautiful” flower show last winter, placed 
permanently on a small boulder in one of 
Pasadena’s garden glades. 

If in the new “Versailles” on Long Island, 
many of the great sculptural pieces of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition shall be repro- 
duced, one more comforting act will help to 
atone for the passing of the city of dreams. 
But to Californians, who threw all their 
possible energy and love of beauty into its 
accomplishment, nothing would so complete 
its success as the knowledge that in the 
capitol of our country, California, unrepre- 
sented now by statue either in the Rotunda 
or the parks, might erect in lasting bronze 
or marble some beautiful example of the 
work of her own artists, which formed a 
part of San Francisco’s art-inspiring Fair 


HENRY HUNT CLARK’S 
PEACOCK DECORATION 


N THESE four panels that fuse their 

design to form one large decoration, 
Mr. Clark successfully has carried out a 
scheme of peacocks and orange grove. 
Planned originally to be used in a Boston 
theatre as a back drop for special plays or 
concerts, the curtain later was hung in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and again 
nm the New York Architectural League. It 
was then invited for the exhibition of the 
Chicago Architectural League. 

This was not undertaken without study 
irom the living bird. Nor are the brilliant 
pencil sketches, rich in values and vigorous 
m technique, less interesting than the 
inished curtain. 

Nevertheless, to build up the separate 
notes and studies into a hanging over 30 
eet long, in which neither fumbling nor 
ndecision is found, means using a sense 
lifferent from the attentive one that simply 
10tes the turn of a bird’s curious head, its 
vlert speculative eye, the character of 
1eglible shoulders and flowing mantle of 
variegated oculi. And in this sense, one 
eels the hint of something new and un- 
jaded. 

In the sturdy composition linking the 
0ised untroubled birds and glowing leaves, 
volume is so dispersed over the surface that 


intricate balance comes into play. Thrust 
and counterpoise give the effect of some- 
thing equable and well built, such as the 
laws of architecture require. Nothing is 
unstable or lawless, and, as well, nothing 
proves conventionally tiresome. 

By the quiet insistence of suggestion the 
eye is carried from one vivacious expression 
to another. There are birds with grouped 
sweeping trains, the swiftly converging 
lines leading to a bouquet of little aristo- 
cratic dark heads turning under their 
delicate tiaras. There are trains wide- 
spread in concentric glories, their arcs in 
varied sizes repeated. over the design; 
wedge forms of dark forest shadow that 
suggest the structure of the birds’ heads; 
spraying branches that fall in shape har- 
monizing with the peacocks’ aureoles. 
Gold-patterned background for such grace, 
the fringed leafage simulates the darting 
forked outer feathers of the resplendent 
train, covered with pattern, variegated, 
gorgeously Eastern. 

All is knit together, repeated in form and 
color, not quite, but so nearly as to play in 
harmony over the surface where consciously 
flaunting suitors seem to move below a 
scrutinizing and thoughtful Penelope, far 
above in the orange branches. 
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PEACOCK CURTAIN FOR TOY THEATRE, BOSTON (LEFT HALF), DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY HENRY HUNT CLARK 


Stability and firmness come from the 
vertical underribs of a birds’ hanging train. 
They almost might be bamboo shoots in 


depths where creatures take leaf semblance 


for unconscious safety, where the spotted 
feather mimics fruit, dark  bird-breast 
merges in leaf shadow, and claw and taut 
ankle have the grasp and spring of twig and 
branch. 

One does not know yet how to describe it, 
that which is evident in this unassuming 
decoration. It is so new, already perhaps 
the beginning of that continuance we desire, 
having long slumbered in the evolution of 
design. It is a dawning sense in decoration 
where weakness and blurring-over of in- 
adequacy are unacceptable and unpardon- 
able, where knowledge joins emotions, and 
the economies of spacing and balance must 
become a study as definite and absorbing as 
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the original excitement over a discovered 
theme. 

The linear idea as it moves in the back- 
ground, dark in its swell and subsidence, 
simulates the inequality of woodland re- 
cesses; massed and intricate feathery 
branches, leafage of forest birds glowing 
against it, form a radiant theme that works 
in other shapes and volume across the 
broken, dark opening like blossoms, clear, 
flat, mural. 

And such a scheme in its variance is 
definite, like the harmony that builds the 
music of the ear. From the original im- 
provisation to the last careful stroke, the 
key is kept, the progression assured. The 
very qualities that have sent the eye moving 
contentedly across the curtain mean music, 
and the chords of color, size and shape are 
struck in knowledge and with surety and 
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‘hythm. These chords of colors, dispersed, 
salanced, play on opposition, and drop or 
‘ise in scale, through reserve and order. 
From the simple combination of two tones 
m sequence and their opposition, a flicker 
ss of wind-touched leaves or trembling 
violins runs like notes of sound. Yellow 
ind orange, blue and blue-green, play about 


. green. There is the palette, adding the 
ilver treble of white. A descent through 
hree scales brings lower values and 


ufficient range. The chords, played with 
. broad technique and a separated stroke, 
ive the effect of that beauty of well- 
ouched instrument when each separate 
ote resounds, vibrating equally in its 
tmosphere, delicate, glowing. 

This character also belongs to another 
science. The color and design of a tapestry 
re integral. So, here, the varied lengths 
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PEACOCK CURTAIN FOR TOY THEATRE, BOSTON (RIGHT HALF), DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY HENRY HUNT CLARK 


and widths of touch sink design in fabric. 
The pattern does not remain superficially 
on the surface, crude, unallied, but exists 
a single creation with the enveloping back- 
ground. The resonance secure, tone shines 
between. 

As Hebridean folksong may be conceived 
on five notes, a Gregorian chant may 
move in dignity on no more. To train a 
mind toward creative and interpretive 
power until it shall construct the terms 
of a new language, out of restraint and re- 
serve, to find in design results attainable 
through study of laws in other arts—these 
are the possibilities Mr. Clark discusses 
with his students. And because great 
design is founded on living emotion, he 
spurs them to delight in study of the quick 
and the immanent, following inspiration 
and research stimulated by past art. 
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RENE MENARD 


BY ANNA SEATON-SCHMIDT 


N THE gereatest periods art has always 
been a personal, an individual expres- 
sion. ‘To the profound observer there are 
just as essential differences in the Venuses 
of antiquity, in the Gothic sculptures as 
in the art products of our own day. Only 
the little men, whose work time will ob- 
literate, can be herded together in 
“schools,” the supreme distinction of 
genius being that it opens new paths, that 
it possesses a personal vision. It is this 
personal vision that lends such charm and 
distinction to the works of René Ménard. 
Born and brought up in an atmosphere of 
culture, his father, director of the Ecole 
des Arts Decoratifs, his uncle a noted poet, 
Hellenist and archaeologist, the boy de- 
veloped a taste for art at a very early age. 
When he finally decided to take up paint- 
ing as a profession, instead of the opposition 
encountered by so many of his associates, 
he received only encouragement from his 
devoted family. Entering the Eeole Julian 
he there acquired those solid foundations in 
drawing and technique that underlie all 
his work. Today it is the fashion to 
decry academic instruction, many painters 
declaring any preliminary training unneces- 
sary. As proof, they cite primitive artists 
who communicated to their work emotion, 
life, in a higher degree than seems possible 
to our most expert draughtsmen, forgetting 
that these men were geniuses whose 
mighty spirits burned through the limita- 
tions of their technique and found expression 
in spite of and not because of their ignorance 
of the laws of perspective. The greatest 
art has always been produced by trained 
men. True, most of them have broken 
away from the narrowing influences of the 
schools as soon as they acquired all that 
the instructors could teach them, as did 
Ménard. Dissatisfied with Academic 
painting he turned for help and inspiration 
to the landscapes of Poussin, Claude 
Lorraine, Daubigny, Corot, all that glorious 
coterie who so abundantly enriched the art 
of France. He spent long days in the 
Louvre studying their canvases, seeking to 
penetrate the magic secret of their power. 
In_the summers his family went to the little 
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village of Barbizon, then unknown _ to 
tourists:and steeped in memories and tradi- 
tions of the ‘“‘Men of 1830.” In the ad- 
joining forest of Fontainebleau the poetic 
vision of the young artist was awakened 
by the ever changing loveliness of nature. 
He dreamed of Millet and Rousseau until 
he seemed to see with their eyes and to feel 
the emotions that thrilled their souls when 
the noonday sunshine filtered through the 
leaves or the brooding twilight deepened 
into night. 

Meanwhile, he had formed that intinate 
friendship with Simon, Cottet and Blanche 
destined to have such an influence on his 
private life. For years these four painters 
were inseperable and are still to be seen 
together whenever Blanche is in Paris. 
Notwithstanding their congeniality of tastes, 
however, each one of this famous quartette 
has developed along the lines of his own 
temperament, uninfluenced by the work of 
his friends. Ménard’s admiration for their 
achievement has never led him to make the 
mistake of adopting their style, of striving 
to see form or color with their eyes. What 
could be more different than the sturdy 
Breton fisher people of Cottet and this 
artist’s dreamlike visions of goddesses 
bathed in the dawnlight of a Greek land- 
scape? Just as the peasants of Brittainy 
appealed to the former so the more im- 
personal, symbolic subjects were the 
natural preference of Ménard, imbued with 
the Hellenic spirit and loving the classic 
traditions of order, style and harmony. 
One of his first pictures was ‘“‘Homére 
Chantant devant les Bergers.”” To come 
suddenly upon this tranquil scene in the 
midst of the lurid pictures of that day must 
have been like entering a cool green forest 
after walking miles upon a hot, dusty road 
surrounded by evidences of abject poverty, 
of crime and bestiality, for the infatuated 
disciples of Realism were then declaring 
no subject too trivial, tov erotic for art to 
portray and the flounting banners of the 
Actual were floating proudly over the con- 
secrated doors of the Old Salon. 

The triumphant success of photographie 
art blinded many of the younger painters 


SELF PORTRAIT 


0 all ideal beauty, but René Ménard 
efused to be satisfied with such literal 


ranscriptions of every day life. He real- 
zed that there are more profound, more 
veautiful truths than those revealed by the 
amera. To translate these essential veri- 
ies in terms of harmonious beauty became 


RENE MENARD 


the goal toward which he directed his 
highest endeavors. A passionate lover of 
nature, his sketch books are witnesses of his 
conscientious study of her forms. Hun- 
dreds of trees, detached branches where 
each leaf is drawn in minute detail, endless 
cloud effects, bits of landscape, rivers, fields, 
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nude figures erased, corrected, each gesture, 
pose showing the close observation of a 
student of anatomy. These studies have 
been the necessary preparation for the 
superb mural decorations wherein his richly 
nurtured imagination has revealed itself in 
forms of perfect loveliness, idealized, yet in 
absolute harmony with nature. Today, 
the genius of the French is expressing itself 
through mural decoration. As in the time 
of Italy’s greatest splendor, the work is 
conceived and executed for a particular 
place, in harmony with its architectural 
surroundings. This is the natural evolu- 
tion of art: man’s primitive instinct for 
beauty expressing itself first in architecture, 
then in the adornment of the buildings with 
sculpture and painting. The French Gov- 
ernment aids this normal evolution by com- 
missioning her artists to decorate her public 
edifices on whose walls is being written not 
only the history of art, but of modern life. 
In this way much of Ménard’s best work 
belongs to the people of France. 
Fortunately his private income has 
ulways been sufficient to permit him to 
‘ravel extensively, and he has stored in the 
treasure house of his carefully cultivated 
memory pictures from the provinces, from 
italy and from the East. On his return to 
Paris, aided by innumerable sketches, he 
nas converted into paintings his visions 
x2 a sundrenched Orient, of Grecian moon- 
ights, of blue Italian skies. 
““Some men can paint their pictures 
sntirely out of doors. That is a matter of 
emperament; for me it would be impossi- 
ve, I could never obtain the results for 
which I am striving if I worked in the open. 
¥ course there is always danger in painting 
mdoors because things have a tendency to 
»ecome fixed, rigid, whereas nature is never 
et nor stiff; to preserve her fluidity, her 
‘verchanging character, I must constantly 
ketch out of doors, studying her laws and 
elying on her alone for inspiration. Not 
hat I believe in copying nature. I often 
lace ideal figures in my Grecian landscapes 
ecause modern men and women seem out 
f harmony with the spirit, the soul of this 
neient world. Do not our imaginations 
lways people the Hellenic Shores with the 
ods and goddesses of antiquity? But I 
Iways make my studies for these ideal 
gures from living models.” 


So perfectly do his paintings transcribe 
the Grecian atmosphere that Achille Ségard 
declares that they afford him the same 
pleasure which he experiences in visiting 
Greece. “Before his landscapes of an- 
tiquity, I find my sensations harmonizing 
completely with nature. The outlines, 
colors and forms arouse in me a continua- 
tion of their own vibration, a silent emotion, 
a lyric enthusiasm; and in such divine 
moments I feel myself in accord with the 
emotions experienced in all ages in presence 
of similar scenes, which have ever moved 
men endowed with deep feeling.” Yet he 
insists that there is no painter so “‘un- 
feignedly and so classically French. Mé- 
nard has the qualities of the seventeenth 
century, the method, the logic, the deep but 
disciplined feeling, purity of style, perfect 
command of the art of composition, the 
finished and exquisite rhythm, the taste for 
the magnificent and the dexterity of 
technique.” 

It is true that his works possess many of 
the attributes of the seventeenth century 
painters, but they are essentially modern 
in their treatment of color and their psycho- 
logical qualities. He not only shows us the 
serenity of nature in her loftiest moments, 
but that more intimate, more subtle aspect 
of her in relationship to man, wherein is 
symbolized the essential unity of all 
creation. 

In his recent mural decoration “Labor” 
we feel that the man belongs to the soil 
which he is tilling and that in spite of his 
pathetic smallness (so admirably con- 
trasted with the immensity of the rugged 
mountains) he will conquer through hard 
and persistent toil the earth to which he 
seems bound by some invisible law. Even 
the ideal figures of Ménard are part of 
the landscape, bathed in a luminous at- 
mosphere which unites them with the sea, 
the sky, the entire universe. But is it in 
his portraits that his psychological qualities 
are most fully revealed. The one of his 
uncle, shown in the Salon of 1894, was 
immediately purchased by the state and 
hung in the Luxembourg. It was this 
remarkable human document which first 
interested me in the work of Ménard, 
whom I afterwards knew through my 
friend Elizabeth Nourse. In speaking of 
this portrait he told us much of the uncle 
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who had exerted such a profound influence 
on his young life. “It was he who taught 
me to Greece. He was a great 
philosopher and an ardent lover of that old 
race. When I painted his portrait, I 
wanted to do more than represent the 
features, the outer shell. I strove to po- 
tray his intelligence, his soul. Naturally, 
this would have been far more difficult had 
I been painting a stranger, for until the 
artist understands something of the moral 
character of his sitter he fails to perceive 
that inner beauty of the mind, the most 
precious of all his attributes, which he 
reveals to the stranger only if rendered un- 
conscious of self by some profound emotion. 


love 
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RENE MENARD 


This is why there are so few good portraits 
because it is almost impossible for an 
artist to make his model forget that he is 
having his portrait painted. You must 
make him talk on his special hobby until 
he becomes so interested that he un- 
consciously reveals something of his true 
nature. Once you understand his temper- 
ament, his psychic qualities, your back- 
ground must harmonize with them as well 
as with his physical aspects. For example, 
do not paint a home-loving mother in her 
one and only ball gown, which is a mere 
circumstance, not a part of her life—leave 
ball gowns for society women.” 

In the portraits of his wife, of Lucien 
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Simon, of André Chevrillon, Ménard has 
eliminated all unnecessary detail, retaining 
only those structural, elemental qualities 
which render visible their moral natures. 
All his portraits are grave, serious studies 
in which the lines, the colors and composi- 
tion are modified by the psychological 
attributes which he desires to express. 
René Ménard has been called a Hellenist, 
in reality he is essentially a modern, a 
product of the highest French culture. 
His calm, serene figures, bathed in the lu- 
minous atmosphere that modern science 
has revealed to the painter, are the normal 
evolution of the works of Poussin, Corot, 
all that long list of poet-painters who have 
made glorious the art of France. If his 
paintings sometimes fail to measure up 


to this high standard, we must remember 
that even the supreme genius often fails 
to reach the goal he desires. True, his 
work reveals little of the daring virtuosité 
of many of his contemporaries, but his 
evolution has been along different lines; 
no less true, no less beautiful than those 
which produced a Manet, a Cézanne, 
a Besnard. “As there are millions of rays 
of light”’ said Rodin, ‘‘so there are millions 
of rays of genius; some possess one, some 
another.” And Claude Monet, “The value 
of a painting depends upon the artist, not 
upon copying nature. Some do good 
work in their studios, some do bad work 
out of doors. It is the brain that makes 
the picture, its significance depends en- 
tirely upon the genius of the man.” 


THE PHILADELPHIA ART CLUB’S 
EXHIBITION 


NE of the most attractive little exhi- 
bitions of water colors, pastels and 
black and white drawings that have not 
been made for illustrations was the Nine- 
teenth Annual Show of works of Art in that 
‘class on view at the Art Club of Philadel- 
phia, October 29th to November 12th. 
‘The limit of selection of pictures considered 
-worthy of exhibition seems to have been 
‘drawn rather closer than usual so only 144 
inumbers figure in the catalogue, the works 
‘therein indicated being arranged in two 
|lines only about the walls of the gallery, 
;and spaced with sufficient neutral back- 
: ground to give proper setting to the works 
‘exhibited. One noticed an agreeable ab- 
k sence of freakish efforts to attract attention 
kat any expense masquerading in the guise 
of modern art, but at the same time there 
could be seen in the collection quite an 
appreciable number of new notes recorded, 
both in motif and technique, as might be 
Lobserved for example, in certain water 
lors by Miss Alice Schille, “Sun and Sails” 
tand ‘‘Bad Weather Coming,” in which the 
\ evel of pure color was altogether 
;modern in fact, yet quite sane and intelli- 
gible. 
Equally modern, but in a totally different 
vway were Miss Felicie Waldo Howell’s 
“Prince Street, Alexandria, 
\Va.” and two other paintings in gouache 


showing admirable directness of method 
and sureness of touch. “A Street in 
Egartown,” by Miss Jane Peterson, had 
much of the same quality, a picturesque 
subject treated very cleverly. Hayley 
Lever was also thoroughly modern in the 
technique of his view of ‘‘Marblehead”’ 
and in “Italian Fishing Boats, Gloucester.” 
Another work in which fishing boats were 
the models was a very successful one 
entitled “‘ Reflections,’ by Mrs. Clara N. 
Madeira, Miss Arrah Lee Gaul showed some 
good water colors, among them a “Street 
Scene, Lavello,’’ and Miss Emma Menden- 
hall used the same medium effectively in 
“The Evening Bulletin,” delightfully tonal 
in quality, depicting a group of ancient 
houses. A group of portraits of well known 
musical artists, many of them members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, sketched in 
charcoal by Leopold Seyffert were hung in a 
conspicuous position on the south wall of 
the gallery and showed capital observation 
of the individuality of his sitters, Birge 
Harrison’s contribution, “‘Sunburst at Sea,” 
occupied the other honor place at the op- 
posite end and was most effectively painted. 
Colin Campbell Cooper contributed “Pool 
and Canadian Building, San Diego,” and 
Fred Wagner, a number of charming 
pastels. 
EuGENE CASTELLO. 
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WILLIAM M. CHASE 


Repeatedly during the last few years we 
have been called upon to mourn the loss 
of an artist who has held a conspicuous 
place in the field of Artin America. William 
M. Chase is the latest of this goodly 
company, and the gap he leaves is so wide, 
and so new, that the conviction is borne in 
upon us that the ranks are much thinned. 

It was Mr. Chase’s wish, expressed in a 
speech made at the dinner of the American 
Federation of Arts, held in Washington, 
last May, that he might be remembered by 
his works, that in passing he would at least 
leave his record. Of this there is no 
doubt, although, perhaps, Mr. Chase 
rendered his country a greater service as 
teacher than as painter, and, therefore, 
it may be, that the full extent of his 
generous gift may never be known. 

In jest, Mr. Chase once said that he be- 
lieved he had more “‘art children” than any 
one else in the world, and it is true that his 
pupils were numerous, for year after year 
he conducted a summer school taking 
classes to Europe or teaching here at home. 
Returning from Europe at the conclusion 
of his student days he became an in- 
structor in the Art Students League of 
New York; later he established his summer 
school at Shinnecock Hills, Long Island. 
Only last summer—the summer of 1915— 
when the war prevented travel abroad he 
went to California and conducted a class 
at Carmel-by-the-Sea. 


Mr. Chase, himself, was well schooled. 
He was a firm believer in tradition, a man 
who reverenced the great art of the past 
and who respected his profession. At all 
times he stood for the best. He was liberal 
minded, but he never compromised his 
convictions. 

Happening in the National Arts Club 
one day, some years ago, when an exhibi- 
tion was in progress, of which one section 
was given over to the so-called modern 
art, he was immediately besought by an 
enthusiast for an opinion. “Is it not 
remarkable, Mr. Chase?”’ again and again, 
questioned his tormentor. “Yes,” the 
great painter finally replied, “remarkable 
indeed, if, after all, you young fellows 
should be right and we old fellows, from 
Rembrandt down, should have been all 
wrong.” And no more would he say. 

Mr. Chase was a firm believer in scholar- 
ship, and when perchance people marveled 
at his technical dexterity he was apt to 
bring to mind the fact that it was not 
acquired without cost. “Is it true,’’ some 
one once said to him, “‘that this still-life 
painting represents a single afternoon’s 


work?” “No,” he replied, “‘it represents 
Jifteen years of work.’ The reply was well 
made. 


As a painter Mr. Chase will, we believe, 
always stand high. There have been few 
that have painted any finer pictures in 
America than his “Lady with a White 
Shawl’ in the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts; as a painter of still-life 
there have heen few in the history of paint- 
ing that have excelled him. His works are 
not of ephemeral interest; his best works 
take their place with the great works of 
the masters, and their value is derived 
through those substantial qualities which 
have been accepted as a standard of criti- 
cism by succeeding generations. 

The life of such a painter should be a 
matter of national pride and should be 
commemorated with the same honor as 
is that of the great men of our nation in 
other walks of life. 


THE OLD MASTERS OF THE FUTURE 


After a painter has left us for many a 
year, and we are entirely accustomed to the 
fact of his death, there is time enough to 
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collect about him biographical data, and 
to soberly estimate his importance and de- 
cide upon his qualification for a particular 
pigeon-hole. While he is living, or so re- 
cently vanished from our midst that we 
still look for his work in the exhibitions, it 
is most important to know his personality 
and his purpose; how much of his per- 
sonality is revealed in his painting; how 
far his painting falls short of his purpose; 
what manner of mind he has and what 
sort of a hand; how truly his results cor- 
respond to the ideas they suggest; what 
probably will seem some day the value 
and significance both of his ideas and of 
their expression. 

It is safe to predict that many volumes 
will some day be written about the Amer- 
ican painters now living and working in 
our midst. We suspect more than ever 
now that they are able painters—these 
contemporaries of ours—but we are still to 
a great degree afraid to put ourselves on 
record lest Time reverse our judgments. 
it has been our lot as Americans to travel 
far to see pictures, considering ourselves 
outside the magic circle. And so we are 
inclined to maintain a discreet silence 
about current American art, mindful of 
che fact, that, unnoticed among us, hun- 
zering and thirsting for our appreciation, 
are “‘old masters”? of the future. To be 
eure, it is safer for us just to let Time de- 
cide; to suffer the clowns of art to attract 
sur attention and amuse us in their 
ridiculous way, while the worthier and 
aobler souls await their hour. Yet, if we 
ure to concern ourselves in any way with 
line artistic development of our country 
und have it said of us, not that a few artists 
ere great in spite of our neglect, but that 
any artists were great because of our 
couragement, then surely we need to 
Know what is being done in the studio 
round the corner. 

And although we are still addicted to 
e foolish habit of neglecting and under- 
kstimating the work of living artists of our 
}wn country, we are now in a fair way to 
be cured of the habit. There is more 
terest in contemporary art, a less obvious 
taluctance to recognize the value of an 
trtist before he is dead than was the case 
enty or even ten years ago. Wherever 
ve go we meet with an eager desire to 


know about our native esthetic products. 
The trumpets blow for George Inness and 
Winslow Homer, and it occurs to us that 
other great American masters may be even 
now in the making. The idea that we 
are a nation of artists is a new and fascinat- 
ing one. Far and wide, teachers at schools 
and colleges, and workers in small museums 
report the ever-increasing appetite of the 
American public for works of art to study 
and appreciate, and courses of instruction 
which will afford some creative impulse 
acting and reacting under unusual stress, 
both from without and within, with an 
abundance of encouragement from an 
awakened public opinion, and with more 
tolerance even for the excesses of artistic 
experiment than was ever known before. 
Now, therefore, is the time not only for 
the artist to show his mettle, but for the 
critic to see his artist and the whole sub- 
ject of art in an unusually strong and 
searching light, and for the public to give 
heed not merely to the masters of past 
centuries, but those in our very midst who 
are destined even now to become the great 
men of tomorrow.— P. 


NOTES 


The connection between 
the arts and the industries 
is peculiarly vague in the 
minds of the majority of persons, but that 
they are related all are aware; that there 
are schools in which workers in the arts may 
be trained is known; that there are those 
who make their living as artisans is no less 
certain, but how close the relation, where 
the schools, and by what avenue such 
vocations are approached few are aware. 
A pamphlet of forty-six pages entitled, 
“Art Education” recently issued by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art gives to a 
great extent this much desired information, 
at least so far as the city of New York goes. 
and it is in that great city that a large per- 
centage of both the schools and the workers 
are to be found. The pamphlet is the result 
of an investigation conducted during the 
past season by Miss Florence N. Levy, a 
member of the Metropolitan Museum 
force, and also editor of The American Art 


ART 
EDUCATION 


THE ELIZA FURNACHS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JAMES BONAR 


EXHIBITION, ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH 


Annual. An attempt has been made to 
list all the industries that require some 
form of art training, particularly applied 
design and mechanical drawing. First, 
the industries are listed with the required 
course of study and the schools in which the 
necessary training can be secured. Next, 
these industries are analyzed in order that 
those who contemplate entering this branch 
of work may be informed not only of the 
requirements, but of the probable opportu- 
nities and reward. For instance, we are 
told under the head of architecture that 
the average pay for a good draftsman is 
$15 to $30 a week; under costume illustra- 
tion that there are several branches of the 
work and that costume sketching is usually 
paid for by the piece from 50 cents to $5 
each; under applied design, wall paper is 
taken as an example and the designer’s 
qualifications are clearly set forth; under 
“novelties” all kinds of activities are set 
forth such as the making of dolls, which 
we learn, much to our surprise, are usually 
painted by men who can do a hundred faces 
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or more a day, and that an expert who 
paints eyes can make as much as $60 a 
week. Finally, this pamphlet gives a list 
of the schools in New York in which in- 
struction in the fine and industrial arts is 
given as well as a list of the museums where 
examples of fine design may be seen. If 
a similar investigation and its results 
could be made national it would be very 
enlightening—and assist, as does this 
covering only a single city, to bridge over 
the chasm between manufactures and the 
arts. 


The Seventh Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh was 
held at the Carnegie In- 
stitute from October 21st to November 22d. 
The Jury of Selection and Awards was com- 
posed as follows: James Bonar, Hugh H. 
Breckenridge, Howard lL. Hildebrandt, 
Gifford Beal, Ralph Holmes, Will J. Hyett 
and Christ Walter. The First Honor was 
awarded Miss Cornelia Brackenridge; the 


ASSOCIATED 
ARTISTS OF 
PITTSBURGH 


VERA 


FRED A. DEMMLER 


THIRD HONOR, EXHIBITION, ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH 


ccond Honor was given Ramond F. 
olland; and the Third Honor went to 
ced Demmler. A special feature of the 
hibition consisted of a group of thirty- 
ur canvases by George W. Sotter of 
ttsburgh. Among those _ contributing 
[table exhibits were Howard L. Hilde- 
andt, Christ Walter, Sam Rosenburg, 
tthur W. Sparks, Elizabeth R. Robb, 
R. Kniffin, James Bonar, C. J. Taylor 
id Will J. Hyett. The steady growth 
id advancement of the association was 
ry evident in the class of work shown. 
any of the members are painters of 


national reputation, which helped in main- 
taining an unusually high standard for a 
second only to the 


local association, 


recognized national exhibitions. 


There is an agricultural 
college in North Dakota 
which is carrying on an 
interesting and valuable work to extend 
both the knowledge and appreciation of 
art. The work there is peculiar to a new 
country, and those who have it in charge 
consider their mission as two-fold: first, 
to try to cultivate in those who want to go 


ART IN NORTH 
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back to the farms an appreciation of all 
things beautiful and an ability to beautify 
their surroundings, with the belief that this 
fuller life will help keep them on the land; 
second, to select those who show real 
talent and direct them along the course 
which will best meet their individual needs 
and abilities. The Minneapolis Institute 
of Art has given a scholarship this year to 
this school and last year sent an exhibit 
of students’ work there, which has been 
passed on to the other institutions. Ar- 
rangements have been made by which 
school exhibits will be sent to this agri- 
cultural college in the far west during the 
present season from the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, the school of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and the 
Chicago Art Institute. It is interesting 
te know that in the city where this college 
is located there are two music conservatories 
two dramatic schools, theatres, free con- 
certs, and a short grand opera season, 
all of which signifies an awakening of 
esthetic interest. Of course there are some 
who fear, strange as it may seem, that a 
knowledge and appreciation of these finer 
things in life may distract the young from 
the more serious purposes of living, that by 
becoming sensitive to beauty in these 
varying forms, they will lose their sense 
of that which is practical and be led away 
from those things which are supposedly 
more sturdy. But this conflict is not 
peculiar to North Dakota. 


According to The Minne- 


I . ° 
POPULARIZING sotian, the state of Minne- 
beets sota is trying some in- 
MINNESOTA 


teresting experiments in 
its efforts to popularize art. An art 
exhibit was made as usual this year one 
of the special features of the Minnesota 
State Fair. The exhibit comprised a group 
of paintings by New York and eastern 
artists, a group of paintings by Chicago 
artists, and a still larger group of paint- 
ings by Minnesotan artists, the last 
specially evincing interest on the part of 
Minnesotans and progress in the develop- 
ment of art in that state. There were 
65,000 visitors to the galleries in which 
these exhibits were shown on the day of the 
opening of the Fair, one-third of the total 
attendance, and the interest continued in 


like proportions from day to day. To make 

this exhibit both instructive and popular, 
‘Mr. Dudley Crafts Watson, Director of 
the Milwaukee Art Institute, who assisted 
Mr. Maurice I. Flagg in assembling and 
arranging the display, acted as guide, 
philospher and friend to the crowds of 
visitors, giving talks in the gallery and 
demonstrations in the adjacent garden court 
day after day. Twice a day, morning and 
afternoon, he painted a picture out. of doors 
before the people, showing how “‘art”’ was 
made, and every evening at seven o'clock 
he conducted a tour of the galleries. There 
was also a long list of prize awards which 
likewise helped to focus interest. 


The Provincetown Art As- 
sociation is sending out a 
circuit exhibition of works 

ASSOCIATION by its members including 
thirty-five paintings, twenty-five block 
prints, and etchings. This exhibition in- 
cludes not only pictures by painters whose 
work is well known, but it also comprises 
certain examples by the younger painters 
who are beginning to find their way to the 
front. The exhibition opened in the Vose 
Galleries, Boston, on October 16th, and 
will go later to Springfield, Mass., Colum- 
bus and Youngstown, Ohio; Syracuse, 
N. Y., and Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. The Jury of Selection was com- 
posed of Charles W. Hawthorne, E. 
Ambrose Webster, William F. Halsall, 
George Elmer Browne, Nancy Ferguson, 
Bror J. O. Nordfeldt, Ethel Mars, Kendall 
Saunders and Oscar S. Gieberich. There 
were 600 painters at Provincetown this: 
summer. The popularity of the place is 
largely due to its quaintness and charm, — 
its paintable quality, but in addition it 
may be stated that there are now estab- 
lished there no less than five distinct 
summer schools of painting. The largest 
of these is that conducted by Charles W. 
Hawthorne, whose class in July and August 
numbered more than 100. Others are 
conducted by E. Ambrose Webster and _ 
George Elmer Browne. The Modern Art 
School which includes the futurists and 
classes in etching is conducted by George 
Senseney. This school was attended during 
the past summer not only by amateurs and 
those purposing to become etchers, but by 


PROVINCETOWN 
ART 
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ich well-known painters as Albert Groll, 
Villiam M. Paxton and Reynolds Beal. 
[any of the painters go to Provincetown 
nly for the summer, but there is an in- 
reasingly large permanent colony of men 
tho make this fishing village their home. 
‘hese have organized the Beachcombers 
lub, which has a picturesque club house, 
The Hulk”,*on one of the piers. The 
ecent election of officers for this club 
esulted as follows: George Senseney, 
aptain; George Elmer Browne, first mate; 
‘harles W. Hawthorne, second mate, and 
Villiam M. Paxton, third mate. In addi- 
ion to the general circuit exhibition two 
f the members of the colony, Gerrit A. 
seneker and Kendall Saunders, are plan- 
ing to send out one-man exhibitions of 
heir own. 

In an address made at a 
meeting of the Municipal 
Art Society held at the 
Jational Arts Club in October, Dr. James 
». Haney urged the need of instruction in 
industrial art in this country. He said: 
‘We have abundance of talent in this 
ountry, but no sane method of sifting it 
at. We talk much about vocational 
uidance, but not a dozen high schools 
hroughout the land are organized so as to 
atch young people of artistic ability and 
operly train them to enter advanced 
adustrial art courses. Our industrial art 
astruction, the country over, is shockingly 
eficient. Even New York, the biggest 
yanufacturing city on the continent has 
o industrial art school of its own. We do 
‘ot even know how far we are behind and 
» have taken practically no steps to unite 
‘ur forces which might lead for industrial 
rt supremacy. Before the war these 
essons were apparent, but as the war has 
rogressed our failure to recognize our 
adustrial art opportunities has become 
aore and more clear. Our art societies 
ould unite to advance the industrial arts. 
ost of our artists in the trades are mere 
hopyists, reproducing the work of men in 
aris and other Continental cities. There 
;no need of this. We have the skill, but 
ce do not know how to use it. What we 
d is cooperation between art societies 
d manufacturers. We need industrial 
‘rt schools, forwarding the student directly 
ato the industrial art trades. All this 


INDUSTRIAL 
ART 


costs money, but more than this, it costs 
interest and attention. The money it 
costs is not a tithe to what the country 
loses yearly.” 


The Cincinnati Museum 
has issued a little pamphlet 
St a an outline of the 

aah eee istory of painting, with a 

catalogue of lantern slide 
illustrations selected from the Museum 
collections, for use in the Public Schools. 
The outline is exceedingly brief and merely 
purposed as an introduction. It is, however, 
very comprehensive. The lantern slides 
represent paintings in the Museum with the 
addition of a few elsewhere closely related 
to them, and are arranged to illustrate the 
history of painting as an art, expressing 
the highest phases of civilization in the 
period to which they belong. First is 
shown Greek Vase Painting; then Mural 
Decoration, works by Giotto and by 
Michelangelo, then three by American 
painters, Frank Duveneck, Robert Blum 
and John La Farge; next come Religious and 
Historical Paintings; then Genre Paint- 
ing; Animals, Flowers, Still Life; then 
Portraits, Decorative Figures, and finally 
Landscapes. In each group there are works 
by the great masters and works by con- 
temporary artists. We find Titian, Velas- 
quez, Lenbach, Chester Harding and 
Joseph De Camp all in the same company. 
It is a pretty bold comparison and yet an 
engaging way in which to connect the 
present with the past. 

The little books are sold for five cents 
and it is hoped that arrangements will be 
made by which duplicate series of slides 
can be rented or purchased. 


AN ILLUS- 
TRATED OUT- 


Important plans have been 
made by the Department 
of Fine Arts of Carnegie 
Institute providing for art education in 
Pittsburgh this winter. Lectures on art 
will be given and classes of students will 
be conducted through the galleries and halls 
of the Carnegie Institute under the direction 
of members of the Department of Fine 
Arts and teachers in the public schools. 
In connection with this work there will be 
distributed each month to all the eighth 
grade students in the public schools, a small 
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reproduction of one of the important paint- 
ings in the Institute’s permanent collection, 
together with biographical and other infor- 
mation concerning the painter. A_ brief 
guide to the permanent collections is being 
prepared which will be of further assistance 
in this work, and which will be for free 
distribution to the adult visitor as well as to 
the school children. Director Beatty has 
been in consultation with the Superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
Dr. William M. Davidson, and the Director 
of Art Education, Mr. C. Valentine Kirby, 
and a comprehensive plan was prepared 
which has been approved by the Fine Arts 
Committee. All of the students of the 
eighth grade in the entire public school 
system will visit the galleries twice during 
the winter to receive instruction, in some 
such manner as students have visited the 
galieries during past years for this purpose, 
but the plan this year is more compre- 
hensive and far-reaching. 

Additional edueational work of the 
department will include a series of lectures 
to be delivered by Mr. Robert B. Harshe, 
the Assistant Director of the Department 
of Fine Arts, docent service to Clubs and 
individuals by Miss Euphemia Bakewell, 
and talks to children by Miss May Redd, 
80 


and others who have labored in this field 
during the past two years : 

Aside from this educational work there 
will be unusually important lectures, pro- 
vided by the Department of Fine Arts, 
during the winter upon the subjects of 
painting, sculpture and architecture. 7 

Mr. George de Forest Brush will deliver 
an address on the subject of painting, in 
the gallery of the permanent collection of 
paintings, Carnegie Institute, on Friday 
evening, November 24th. 

Mr. Ralph Adams Cram will deliver an 
address on the subject of architecture, in 
the Hall of Architecture, Carnegie Institute, 
on Friday evening, January 19th. 

Mr. Hermon A. McNeil will deliver an 
address on the subject of sculpture, in the 
Hall of Sculpture, Carnegie Institute, on 
Friday evening, March 2d. 

Lectures on the Art of Italy and Spain, 
France, Belgium and Holland, Germany, 
England and other countries will be given 
monthly from November to May by the 
Assistant Director of the Department of 
Fine Arts, Mr. Robert B. Harshe. 

The schedule of exhibitions for the season 
is as follows: Paintings by J. McLure 
Hamilton, November Ist-30th; English 
Landscapes, engraved in Mezzotint, by 
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Javid Lucas, after Constable, November 
th-26th; Photographs representing Greek 
femples and Monuments, and the present 
spect of the Country, December; Litho- 
raphs by William Rothenstein, December 
th-31st; Illuminated Manuscripts from 
he Collection of Wilfrid M. Voynich, 
anuary; the D. T. Watson Collection of 
-aintings; Paintings by Howard Gardiner 
Sushing and the National Association of 
ortrait Painters Annual Exhibition in 
‘ebruary; Paintings by the New Hope 
xroup of Painters and Paintings by 
‘uloaga in March. 


NEWS ITEMS 


Invitations have been sent out to the 
rtists of the seven Northwestern states to 
entribute their work to the Third Annual 
ixhibition of the work of the Artists of the 
Northwest, which will be held in the Audi- 
erium of the St. Paul Institute the first 
wo weeks in March under the auspices of 
he Institute. The committee in charge of 
he preliminary arrangement is at work on 
he plan of sending the pictures on a circuit 
acluding probably Minneapolis, Omaha, 
“Milwaukee, and other cities where safe and 
uitable arrangements can be made. 


Mr. Charles W. Ames has brought back 
com France, and presented to the Museum 
fF the St. Paul Institute, a most valuable 
md interesting collection of war souvenirs. 
= consists of a dozen of the medals and 
=corations awarded by different countries 
your faits de guerre,’ and some thirty 
* the war posters of France. 


in the Art Institute of Chicago the fol- 
wing special exhibitions will be held from 
ecember 11, 1916, to January 1, 1917: 
intings by Wilson Irvine, Chicago; 
aintings by Edward W. Redfield; paint- 
gs and etchings by Maurice Sterne, New 
pork; French cartoons, collected by 
bram Poole, Chicago; and sculpture by 
ester Beach, New York. 


_A special correspondent of the Christian 
rience Monitor reports that an exhibition 
Belgian art is to be held shortly at 


Madrid. The Spanish government is fur- 
nishing the exhibition hall and a committee 
of Spanish artists under the leadership of 
Sorolla is cooperating with the Belgian 
minister at Madrid in carrying out the 
scheme. The collection will be practically 
the same as that shown at Georges Petit’s 
gallery in Paris last May and consists of 
both paintings and sculpture. 


The Cleveland Museum of Art has re- 
ceived an important gift from Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Wade consisting of thirty-four 
paintings of various schools, given “‘with- 
out conditions of any kind” and represent- 
ing a most important addition to the col- 
lections. Included are fine examples by 
Turner, Romney, Van Dyck, Teniers, 
Van Marcke, Israels, La Tour, Jacque, 
Diaz, Corot, Degas, Puvis de Chevannes— 
to mention but a few names indicating the 
variety of schools and periods represented. 


A Retrospective Collection of French 
Art lent by the Musée du Luxembourg, 
Paris, France, was opened in the Albright 
Gallery, Buffalo on October 29th. At the 
opening reception Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt was present and made an address. 


An exhibition of small bronzes by leading 
American sculptors opened in the Museum 
of the Rhode Island School of Design, 
November 2d to continue through the 
month. 


From October 29th to November 12th 
the Nineteenth Annual Exhibition of Water 
Colors, Pastels, and Black and Whites was 
held at the Art Club of Philadelpha. 


A collection of thirty paintings by Wil- 
liam Silva was shown in October at the 
Minneapolis Institute of Art and in Novem- 
ber in the galleries of the Milwaukee 
Museum. These were chiefly landscapes 
painted in the far West during Mr. Silva’s 
recent four years residence at Carmel-by- 
the-Sea. 


In the Art Gallery of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, were to be seen from October 
23d to November 4th a representative 
collection of works by members of the 
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Keramic Society of Greater New York, 
showing many individual table arrange- 
ments. In the Gallery at the same time 
were exhibited a number of the rare and 
beautiful textiles included in the splendid 
collection given to the Institute by Mrs. 
Charles Pratt. 


The special exhibition of Fakes and 
Reproductions, which was opened on 
April Ist in the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Philadelphia, to be continued until October, 
has attracted such widespread attention 
and elicited so many letters of commenda- 
tion from collectors and others throughout 
this country and Europe, that it has been 
decided to make it a permanent educational 
feature of the Museum. 

During the month of November the 
exhibition of old American and English 
furniture installed in the rotunda was a 
special feature of interest to visitors to 
this Museum. 


Under the auspices of the Springfield 
Art Association there was shown in Spring- 
field, Ill., in October, an exhibition of 
paintings by Wallace L. Dewolf and by 
Nellie A. Knopf. Miss Knopf was a 
student at the Chicago Art Institute and a 
pupil of Charles Francis Browne and 
Charles H. Woodbury. She is now Direc- 
tor of the School of Fine Arts, Illinois 
Woman’s College, Jacksonville, Ill. The 
majority of her pictures shown in this 
exhibition were painted at Ogunquit and 
in Provincetown. 


The Indiana Real Estate Association 
conducted a novel campaign during one 
week in October in the interest of city 
plauning. A tour was made of the state, 
during which every city in which a real 
estate board was located was visited and 
city planning meetings held. Among the 
speakers were Richard B. Watrous, Secre- 
tary of The American Civie Association, 
Albert H. Schaaf, Chairman of the City 
Planning Commission, Indiana Real Estate 
Association, and Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary 
National Conference on City Planning. 
The fact that real estate men throughout 
the country are becoming interested in the 
proper development of cities is an extremely 
encouraging sign. 


A statue of General Sheridan, by J. Q. A. 
Ward was unveiled in Albany on October 


. 7th. This was Mr. Ward’s last work, the 


model for it being completed shortly before 
his death. 


One of the recent winners of a scholarship 
to the American Academy in Rome, is 
Allyn Cox, a son of Kenyon Cox. He 
secured through competition this year’s 
Fellowship in Painting. The Fellowship 
in Architecture was awarded to Raymond 
Kennedy of Cornell University and the 
Fellowship in Sculpture to Carl J. Jenne- 
wein of New York. These young men are 
all now in Rome. 


The Art Quarterly issued by the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute is unique among 
museum bulletins in as much as it includes 
not alone news of painting and sculpture, 
but reports of activity in musical and 
dramatic circles in the city in which it is 
published. More and more it would seem 
the arts are being related, particularly in 
our Middle West where development along 
all lines is most active and pronounced. 


A comprehensive exhibition of Wisconsin 
Arts and Crafts was opened in the Milwau- 
kee Art Institute on November 21st to 
continue for two or more weeks. During 
the course of this exhibition, Professor 
F. D. Crawshaw, of the University of Wis- 
consin, a member of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education, 
will give the first. of a course of lectures on 
the “Arts and Crafts.” 


The La Crosse Art Association opened 
the present season with an exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture by the Guild of 
Boston Artists. Next March this Associ- 
ation hopes to move into its new quarters 
in the Chamber of Commerce building, 
which is in process of erection. The 
banquet room is being planned so as to be 
adaptable for the display of the Art Associ- 
ation’s exhibitions. 


The Madison Art Association has re- 
ceived from the University at Madison a 
fund of $500 with which to conduct a 
course of lectures on art which will be open 
to University students and others. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SATALOGUE OF THE INAUGURAL 
{XHIBITION OF THE CLEVELAND 
MUSEUM OF ART. Published by the Cleve- 


and Museum of Art. The Roger William Press, 
Jleveland, Ohio. Edition De Luxe, 1,000 copies. 


This very beautiful volume constitutes a 
uitable memorial of the opening of one of 
he most charming of our American art 
nuseums. It has been compiled with great 
‘are, it is beautifully printed and hand- 
omely illustrated. 

Each chapter, devoted to a different 
lepartment and class of exhibits, opens 
vith a brief, but comprehensive, intro- 
luction, written by an expert, and making 
nore significant the lists which follow. 
Not only are the illustrations scattered 
hrough the text, but grouped in a section 
»y themselves at the last of the book. 
3oth listed and illustrated are paintings, 
eulpture, examples of handcraft, tapestries, 
mms and armor of many periods and 
gations. 

- Perhaps nothing impresses one more in 
tudying this interesting volume than the 
‘omprehensive character of the exhibition 
vyhich it commemorates. That an art 
museum could come into existence and set 
orth as its inaugural display so varied 
cad brilliant a collection is indeed occasion 
er wonderment as well as congratulation. 


TAMOUS PAINTERS OF AMERICA 
3¥ J. WALKER McSPADDEN. Dodd, Mead 
z Co., New York, Publishers. Price $2.50 net. 


The famous painters presented in this 
ateresting volume, published originally in 
907 and now reprinted, presumably with 
dditions and certain little alterations, are 
genjamin West, John Singleton Copley, 
xilbert Stuart, George Inness, Elihu Ved- 
er, Winslow Homer, John LaFarge, James 
. MeNeill Whistler, John Singer Sargent, 
‘dwin Austin Abbey, William Merritt 
thase, John White Alexander, Julian Alden 
Veir and Childe Hassam. 

As the author in his foreword frankly 
tates, in dealing with these artists he does 
ot discuss their art, the essays are in no 
ense critical, instead the human side of the 
ainters isypresented. It is the men them- 


selves rather than their works that the 
reader is made acquainted with. 

The style is engaging and the stories in 
almost every instance seem to have a firm 
foundation of fact. In short these are 
extremely readable and attractive biogra- 
phies which may heartily be commended 
to the student of American Art. 


HAND-WROUGHT JEWELRY. By H. 
R. SORENSEN AND S. J. VAUGHN. Published 
by The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


This little book is a practical treatise on 
the making of jewelry, telling the tools and 
materials required and how the craftsman 
should go about producing various kinds of 
objects. 

The purpose of the book is to describe in 
detail, the actual making of jewelry from 
the very simplest work, to the most diffi- 
cult processes of making complicated pat- 
terns and mounting precious stones. The 
methods described are those used in the best 
commercial shops in the country. 


SHAKESPEARE IN PICTORIAL ART. 
TEXT BY MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. 
EDITED BY CHARLES HOLME. Special 
Number of the Studio, 1916. John Lane Com- 
pany, Publishers. Price $2.50. 


Perhaps the first thought that occurs to 
one on examining this volume, which is, as 
commonly, chiefly composed of illustrations, 
is how comparatively small and insignifi- 
cant is the influence which Shakespeare 
has exerted upon pictorial art. The works 
of over seventy artists are reproduced, 
among which may be mentioned pictures 
by William Blake, Ford Madox Brown, W. 
Holman Hunt, Angelica Kauffman, Rosetti, 
Abbey, and Sargent. The best of the 
pictures shown in almost every instance are 
those which were originally intended not as 
paintings but for reproduction as illustra- 
tions. How much the artists have followed 
the stage settings of those who have ren- 
dered the dramas, only one familiar with the 
history of the stage could say. It must be 
confessed, however, that the ultimate re- 
sults, collected as in this volume, go to 
indicate poverty rather than wealth in both 
imagination and artistic ability on the part 
of those who have sought in Shakespeare 
their pictorial themes. 


Bulletin 


EXHIBITIONS 
New York Water Cotor Crus. Fine Arts Galleries, New E 
Yorks 2°46 5 Wate as cee ene ee eee RTE Score Nov. 3—Nov. 26, 1916 
Exhibits received October 20 and 21, 1916. 


Natrona, Association or Portrait Parnrers. Sixth Annual 
Exhibition. Fine Arts Galleries, New York...........Nov. 4—Nov. 26, 1916 


PaitapELpHIA Wartrer Cotor Crus. Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts. Fourteenth Annual Exhibition..... Nov. 5—Dec. 10, 1916 


Exhibits received prior to October 17, 1916. 


PENNSYLVANIA Socrety oF MintaATuURE ParInTERS. Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. Fifteenth Annual Ex- 
HTD UIT ah od suerte ee Oe ae re ee Nov. 5—Dec. 10, 1916 


Exhibits received October 23, 1915. 


Society or Arts AND Crarts, Detroit, Micu. Exhibition of 
Arts. and Gratis’ 0 Gen ne nl ee ee Nov. 6—Dec.1 , 1916 


Exhibits received on or after October 25, 1916. 


ASSOCIATION OF WoMEN PAINTERS AND Scuuprors. Exhibition 
of Small Paintings. Arlington Galleries, Madison Ave., 
DL ah Geen a ee ent re eek ee aoe Sa we Dec. 2—Dec. 24, 1916 


Nationa ACADEMY oF Drsicn. Winter Exhibition. Fine 
Arts: GalleriesstNews Orkin rerene en Dec. 15, 1916—Jan. 14, 1917 


Exhibits received November 27 and 28, 1916. 


Corcoran GALLERY oF Art, WasHInGTon, D. C. Sixth 
Exhibition of Contemporary American Paintings..Dec. 17,1916—Jan. 21, 1917 


Exhibits received November 17 to 27, 1916. 


AMERICAN WaTER Cotor Society. National Arts Club....... Jan. 31—Feb. 24, 1917 
Exhibits received January 27, 1917. 


Cuarcoau Crus or Baurimore. Eighth Annual Exhibition of 
Oil Paintings and Sculpture. Peabody Institute, 
Baltimores.5 255 0a een ee ee Feb. 1—Mar. 1, 1917 


Exhibits received prior to January 20, 1917. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE oF New York. Fine Arts Galleries... Feb. 3—Feb. 24, 1917 
Exhibits received January 18 and 19, 1917. 


PreNNSYLVANIA AcApDEMyY OF Finr Arts. One hundred and 
twelfth Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Sculp- 
BUTE sre ena slave 1b%e daca Hwee Olek ACR el Ute OE ee Feb. 4—-Mar. 25, 1917 
Entry cards received prior to January 2, 1917. 


NationaL AcApEemy or Drsian. Ninety-second Annual Exhibi- 
tion. Fine Arts Galleries, New York................ Mar. 16—April 22, 1917 


Exhibits received February 28 and March 1, 1917. 


